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the essays is 'The Reasonableness of the Demand for 
International Peace.' Prizes are to be distributed ac- 
cording to the following plan: The States are to be 
divided into seven groups, and in each group there are 
offered three prizes of thirty-five, twenty, and ten dol- 
lars, respectively, for the first, second, and third best 
essays. An additional prize of fifty dollars is to be 
awarded the writer whose essay is given first place in 
the contest. It is planned also to publish the essays 
given first place in each of the groups, together with the 
names of all winning contestants. 

"The States are grouped as follows : 

"1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York. 

"2. Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, "West Virginia, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi. 

"3. Illinois, Wisconsin. 

"4. Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

"5. Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Texas. 

"6. Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado. 

"7. Oregon, Washington, California, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico. 

"Not more than one essay is to be submitted by each 
school. This essay is to be read before the high school, 
if possible, on Washington's birthday, and should be in 
the hands of the secretary March 15, 1913. Winners 
of the prizes will be announced by June 1, 1913. 

"The essays should contain about 3,000 words, and 
must not exceed 4,500 words. They should be written 
legibly — typewritten if possible — on one side only of 
paper, 8 x 10 inches, with a margin of at least one inch. 
They should be mailed as a flat package. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Prof. J. A. James, 
University Hall, Evanston, Illinois." 

The committee of direction consists of Abram W. 
Harris, chairman, president of Nortbwestern Univer- 
sitv; John R. Lindgren, Evanston, 111.; Mrs. John R. 
Lindgren, Evanston; Dr. Henry C. Mabie, Rochester, 
N. Y. ; W. A. Peterson, Chicago ; Prof. P. C. Eiselen, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston ; Prof. J. A. James, 
secretary, Evanston. 



Correspondence. 

To the Editor of the Advocate op Peace : 

In considering the repeal of the clause in the Panama 
Canal act exempting our coastwise trade from tolls, the 
entire exemption of all vessels of commerce and war of 
all nations has been almost neglected. This is the only 
policy which will enable us to discharge our treaty obli- 
gations with perfect justice to both Great Britain and 
Colombia, and is, moreover, consistent with our eco- 
nomic and national interests. 

The faith of nations has been sometimes lightly held, 
but the United States is the champion of international 
fairness and the leading advocate of peace. We cannot 
and will not, therefore, violate our sacred honor by dis- 
criminating- in favor of our own citizens or commerce, 
which the Hay-Pauneefote treaty forbids. And we have 
agreed not to collect tolls from the war vessels of Co- 



lombia, which will be discrimination unless we exempt 
war vessels of all other nations as well. 

Plainly there is no alternative to free passage for all 
vessels of commerce and war. This will, moreover, tend 
to encourage our foreign shipping equally with our 
coastwise trade, which needs less assistance. The Pan- 
ama Canal act empowers the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to prevent the use of the canal by monopolies, 
and so tolls need not be charged for this purpose. Free 
passage will open all our ports to the world and reduce 
ocean freights, lowering prices; as an advertisement of 
our commerce it will be worth more than the cost of 
building and maintaining the canal, which is estimated 
to be less than $20,000,000 a year — trivial compared 
with our annual appropriations of a billion dollars, or 
with our export trade to Great Britain ($536,591,730 
for the year 1910-1911). 

More than half of our national expenses are occa- 
sioned by war. And if we are to break our treaty con- 
tracts with the world, we must be prepared for war. 
The fortification of the Panama Canal and an increased 
navy will be necessary, though out treaties must again 
be broken. But if we keep our pledges there will be no 
need of this, for our generous action will make all na- 
tions our friends, so that we will not only save the whole 
expense of protecting the canal, very likely to equal its 
original cost, but will also greatly increase our business. 
A similar privilege might even be granted to us in the 
free use of the Suez Canal. 

It will require courage for us to do this ; but we have 
never lacked courage. We must assume that other na- 
tions will accept our standard of honor and respect our 
rights as we recognize theirs. And in this step we shall 
lead the way to the world peace for which the centuries 
have waited, by proving that sound integrity is the best 
foundation for good will and business success. 

G. Bouton. 

Princeton, N. J., February 15. 



The Hero of Armageddon. 

By Lucia Ames Mead. 

Colonel Roosevelt is reported to have said recently 
in Boston, "If you teach a soldier that he can arbitrate 
a slap in the face, he won't fight, and, likewise, if you 
teach a nation that it can arbitrate a matter of vital 
interest to itself, it won't fight." This is so character- 
istic of the speaker's well-known views that no one 
questions his having said it and his having deplored 
the truth of it, for he likes fighting, and by no means 
wants it abolished. "I know my countrymen; they 
will go to war at the drop of the hat if their national 
honor is jeopardized in any way," he continued. Let 
us analyze this cheap and dangerous talk, which, in the 
ears not only of the groundlings, but, alas! of many 
intelligent men, sounds so valiant and patriotic. 

Surely Colonel Roosevelt does not wish us to class 
him with the Tillmans, and, being a man who won the 
admiration of the world by his self-restraint when at- 
tacked by an assassin, is it likely that if slapped in the 
face by some rowdy he would so demean himself as to 
be drawn into a vulgar street brawl were the case his 
own? The ex-President of the United States and the 
Nobel prize winner can scarcely be imagined as venting 
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a childish spleen in a fisticuff encounter in revenge for 
an insult. Probably he himself, like any other gentle- 
man, would do nothing more than pinion his assailant 
if there were prospect of further slaps and turn him 
over to the police to have the case arbitrated by a court 
and the ruffian roundly fined. In a recent instance a 
gentleman who for a moment forgot himself and struck 
a servant was fined $500. The arbitration — that is, 
the adjudication of assaults and insults — is precisely 
what happens every day in our courts, and any soldier 
who attempts to take the law into his own hands, fol- 
lowing Colonel Roosevelt's suggestion, like any one else 
who attempts it, runs the danger of paying a fine along 
with his assailant. In case of an insult to the nation 
a longer time for reflection elapses before action of any 
kind is possible than when two men are face to face; 
and nations, composed of people accustomed to send to 
court all difficulties arising between each other, just as 
ball players send every question of foul play to the um- 
pire on the ballground, may dispense with Colonel 
Roosevelt's antiquated talk about arbitrating vital in- 
terests, and there being "only one way to keep the 
peace" — that is, to keep up an army and navy to the 
point "that there will be no temptation on the part of 
some one to go to war with us." Considering that no 
nation ever yet was tempted to open war with the 
United States, but that we began our three foreign 
wars ourselves, and have arbitrated repeatedly ques- 
tions of vital interest and honor, this "only way" must 
be denied by persons who are not born belligerents. 

Men like Colonel Roosevelt, who have not risen to 
the twentieth-century spirit in this matter, however 
progressive they may be in other ways, should be cate- 
chised and made to tell categorically when since the 
War of 1812 our nation has ever had its "national 
honor jeopardized" in such way that, as in the Alabama 
claims, the difficulty was not settled honorably without 
bloodshed. In this very address under discussion Col- 
onel Roosevelt said that he believed that the present 
dispute with Great Britain over the Panama Canal 
tolls should be arbitrated. This is a question in which 
the outside world claims that Congress has acted dis- 
honorably by open violation of treaty. We are glad 
that Colonel Roosevelt is willing to concede this much. 

Our national honor was never jeopardized except by 
ourselves. We jeopardized it in the Mexican war, 
which General Grant, who fought in it, declared to be 
one of the most unjust wars ever fought by a strong 
people against a weak one. Some of our citizens have 
jeopardized our honor repeatedly. A nation that has 
five times as many murders and divorces as other civil- 
ized nations; that tolerates without punishment such 
lynchings and lawlessness as have no counterpart in 
Christendom except in Russia or Mexico in time of rev- 
olution ; a nation in which Bleases and Beckers and 
McNamaras are scarcely more than a nine-days won- 
der, has small reason to bluster about fighting those 
who may jeopardize our national honor. It is time for 
this cant to cease. It is not native to us; it is a bor- 
rowed lingo. It has increased just in proportion as 
our navy and army have increased in size, because some 
excuse must be manufactured to hoodwink taxpayers 
into enlarged appropriations. 

Boston, Mass. 



The Cost of War. 

By Arthur L. Weatherly. 

(From the Nebraska State Journal.) 

A recent letter from a correspondent expressed sur- 
prise that the people of Nebraska had not connected the 
expenditure of money for military purposes with the 
present high prices. The reason that this is true is be- 
cause we have not had brought forcibly to our attention 
the enormous expenditure of human energy in the prep- 
aration for war. 

The United States has paid for the cost and loss of 
war in the last thirty years $4,000,000,000. Do we 
realize what an enormous sum a billion is? Since the 
beginning of the Christian era there have been but a 
few more than a billion minutes that have passed into 
history. At a dollar an acre one could purchase all the 
territory of the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. On the entire earth's surface there are only 
about a billion and a half human persons. 

If our present rate of increase in our military ex- 
penditures continues, we will spend in the next thirty 
years $8,000,000,000 more, making the enormous total 
of $12,000,000,000. During the eight years succeeding 
the Spanish war, the increase in army and navy has 
cost the American people $1,072,000,000, or 360 per 
cent increase, which exceeds the national debt by $158,- 
000,000. The total military charge for the armies and 
navies of the world was in 1911 over $2,263,000,000. 

The cost of this enormous expenditure is paid for in 
taxation, which is paid for by the consumer, and is re- 
flected in the higher price of all the necessities of life. 
Senator Johnson recently said that we were practically 
a billion-dollar country — that is, if not now, we soon 
would be spending for all purposes of the National Gov- 
ernment a billion dollars a year, which is ten dollars 
for every person in the country. The thing which as- 
tonishes the uninformed is the fact that two-thirds of 
this enormous expenditure goes for the purpose of prep- 
aration for war and payment for wars of the past; and 
all of this enormous waste is because of what Norman 
Angell Lane, in his significant and powerful book, has 
called "the great illusion." He shows in this book be- 
yond any question that a great general war is impossi- 
ble. The great bankers, the great commercial interests, 
and all organized movements of working people have 
their faces set against war. The only two classes who 
are interested in war are those who directly profit by 
it — the military cliques and those engaged in furnish- 
ing armaments. The commercial and industrial and 
banking relations of the various countries of the world 
are so delicately interwoven that the slightest disturb- 
ance caused by war would result in such an industrial 
panic that it would be impossible to continue such a 
war if begun. 

If this is a great illusion, as I sincerely believe it is, 
is it not time that the people of the United States, and 
particularly of this great West, awake to the fact that 
we are burdening ourselves and the world with an enor- 
mous weight of debt, and heaping poverty on poverty 
to no good purpose? 

It is also well for us to recognize what might be done 
with some of this money. The Congressional Library 
at Washington, the finest library building in the world, 



